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physical, for individuality characterizes the psychical hut not the 
physical, while extension, quantity and space characterize the phys- 
ical but not the psychical. Thus parallelism takes seriously a mathe- 
matical figure of speech. Again, in denying causal relation between 
mind and body while affirming this concomitant variation it violates 
one of Mill's methods for determining causal connection. In justifi- 
cation it transforms the causal concept from equivalence, or identity, 
into concomitance. Further, no parallelist has been able to show how 
the unity of human consciousness can have arisen through the fusion 
of the psychic sides of atoms. And, if parallelism is right in main- 
taining that mind does not influence body, it can hardly maintain 
that evolution has proceeded along parallelistic lines, for in evolu- 
tion the useless is eliminated. 

The A/filiation of Philosophy and Psychology in Esthetics: Ethel 
D. Puffer. 

The Quality of Psychical Dispositions: E. A. Pace. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Problems of Philosophy. Harald Hoffding. Translated by Galen 

M. Fisher, with a preface by William James. New York : The Mae- 

millan Co. 1905. Pp. xvi + 201. 

This little work is the outcome of a series of Gastvorlesungen deliv- 
ered by its distinguished author in TJpsala, Sweden. In 1903 it appeared 
in German. Now it is published in an excellent English translation 
which has been prepared under the direction of Professor James, who 
also introduces Hoffding's discussion with a characteristically incisive 
preface. 

As a whole the book forms an ' introduction ' to philosophy or ' out- 
line' of philosophy conceived from the constructive, rather than the 
descriptive point of view. It presents in epitome Professor Hoffding's 
mature opinions on the various philosophical questions — ' so to speak, his 
philosophical testament,' James calls it 1 — with abundant references to the 
more detailed discussions given in his larger works and to current philo- 
sophical literature of importance from other hands. 

The problems of philosophy are reckoned four: the problem of con- 
sciousness, the problem of knowledge, the problem of being and the prob- 
lem of values, — which last is subdivided into the ethical problem and the 
religious problem. At bottom these several problems may be considered 
one, for they all involve the fundamental question of the relation between 
continuity and discontinuity in the knowledge and the being of the world 
(pp. 5, 8). In general, Professor Hoffding ranges himself among the 

"Preface, p. v. 
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defenders of continuity, but always in a critical, rather a dogmatic 
fashion, and with express recognition of the presence in thought and 
being of ' irrational ' factors. In psychology, he criticizes the attempt 
which some have made to class him with the associationalists (p. 18), 
defends the rights of descriptive against purely experimental or physio- 
logical psychology, and emphasizes the merely hypothetical and method- 
ological character of his acceptance of parallelism or ' identity ' (pp. 51- 
54). In epistemology, he prefers the economic theory of Mach and 
Avenarius (pp. 71 ff.) to the empiricism of Mill or the evolutionism of 
Spencer; and declares himself a symbolist, for whom truth is not static 
but dynamic, and who finds, in spite of the growing congruity between 
thought and its object, that ' there is always an irrational remainder, 
viz., in the relation of quality to quantity, in the significance which the 
time-relation has for the causal concept, and in the relation between sub- 
ject and object' (p. 85, cf. pp. 85-115). The form of metaphysical in- 
quiry is analogy. The problem of being, therefore, or the ' cosmological ' 
problem, does not admit of complete solution, and metaphysics is more 
art than science (p. 127). The attempts at a solution depend upon the 
employment of ' type-phenomena.' In regard to the question of monism 
or pluralism, Hoffding defends a doctrine of 'critical monism,' which, 
though it ' asserts the reality of time and hence the permanent unfinished- 
ness both of being and of knowledge, can nevertheless still quite properly 
make of causality and rationality the type-phenomena of its view of the 
world' (pp. 136-137). In regard to the nature of reality, materialism is 
unsatisfactory, but there is ground for hesitation in adopting mind as 
our type-phenomenon. For we can not be sure whether, besides material- 
ism and idealism, there may not be further possibilities of existence which 
our experience does not reveal (p. 143). In regard to being and becoming 
evolution through conflict is found wherever we penetrate the order of the 
world, and so we are entitled to class forms of being as lower or higher 
according to their places in the scale of development, though here most of 
all it becomes evident that it is impossible to attain 'an absolutely final 
concept of being as a whole' (p. 150). In ethics, also, the standard of 
continuity and coherence is used as the test of conduct, and the philos- 
ophy of religion is considered under the rubric of the conservation of 
values. 

The rich suggestiveness of Hoffding's treatise is indicated by this 
summary account of its contents. That it suggests points for criticism 
as well as of agreement enhances rather than diminishes its value. On 
the side of method, questions of completeness arise, in view, for instance, 
of the entire omission of esthetics from the discussion of the value-prob- 
lem; and questions of precision: are the concepts of continuity and dis- 
continuity carried through, or can they be carried through so many 
different fields without ambiguity of meaning? On the side of doctrine, 
many of Hoffding's results will encounter dissent from thinkers of dif- 
ferent schools. Thus the absolute idealist will oppose, or perhaps resent, 
the defense of the objectivity of the temporal order. And even critics 
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who, like the present reviewer, favor the conclusion which is reached, 
may doubt whether Hoffding's argument is here at its best, although they 
will not fail to appreciate his final sentences : " If the time-relation is an 
illusion, it is another illusion of the second potency if we imagine that 
we can lightly rid ourselves of it. For us, existence can never be absorbed 
in thought without remainder" (p. 107). 

The most general criticism, however, as James suggests (pp. viii-ix), 
and the most general regret, will be that the compass of the work is so 
restricted. The translation, as already intimated, is well done. Here 
and there roughnesses appear, and even sentences of doubtful meaning 
in their connections. But without the original at hand, it is impossible 
to determine whether such difficulties may not spring from the compact- 
ness of the author's treatment rather than from infelicities of rendering. 

A. C. Armstrong. 
Wesleyan University. 

Great Pedagogical Essays: Plato to Spencer. F. V. N. Painter. New 

York: American Book Co. 1905. Pp. 426. 

The source method, which has been so fruitful in the study of gen- 
eral historical problems, has finally been applied to the study of the 
history of education, but the student and teacher, with limited library 
facilities and meager language training, do not find readily accessible 
adequate source materials, and the need of books giving judicious and 
typical selections is widely felt in normal schools and teachers' colleges. 
Professor Paul Monroe, of the Teachers College, Columbia University, 
published a couple of years ago (Macmillan) a capital handbook giving 
the very best source materials for the Greek and Roman periods, and he 
has promised a companion volume dealing with early Christian and 
medieval education. 

Mr. Painter, in the volume at hand, has sought to compress within 
a little more than four hundred pages selections representative of educa- 
tional thought and practice from the Greeks to our own day. He has 
failed signally in his purpose, and not wholly or mainly because of space 
limitations, but rather because of manifest lack of broad historic scholar- 
ship and clear pedagogic insight. His selections are in the main incon- 
sequential fragments, and the translations are often poor. The scholarly 
student would at the very outset desire to know the source of the trans- 
lations of the selections, but only in a few instances are we told. The 
selections from Plato's ' Laws ' (rather than from the ' Republic ') are 
in no sense typical and give no adequate notion of the great Greek 
idealist's views concerning educational theory; and the biographical 
sketch which precedes this selection (and the criticism holds true of them 
all) could not well have less value for the scholarly student. 

The treatment of Rousseau's ' Emile ' well illustrates the general 
weakness of the book. We are given but three pages of book one, in 
which Rousseau outlines his principles of education; and these three 
pages are apparently taken (without credit) from the rather poor trans- 



